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G.0.P. Future Made 
Dubious by Election 


Conditions Under Which Party Might 
Recoup from Recent Smashing 


Defeat Are Reviewed 
THIRD-PARTY POSSIBILITY SEEN 


Future Political Trends Will 
Depend Upon Success of 
New Deal Program 


Political writers have been busy since 
the election analyzing the results and pre- 
dicting the future. They have been espe- 
cially concerned with the question, “What 
will happen to the Republican party?” 
There has also been speculation as to how 
well President Roosevelt can control the 
huge Democratic majorities in the two 
houses of Congress. Many are wondering 
whether there will be a tendency for both 
the old parties to break up. It is freely 
predicted that separate groups or blocs 
will make their appearance so that in re- 
ality there will be several parties in Con- 
gress instead of the two powerful political 
organizations to which we have become ac- 
customed. No one can answer these ques- 
tions with any certainty. One can do no 
better than to size up the situation as 
reasonably as possible, taking into ac- 
count the political facts which are known. 
That is what we shall do in this issue of 
Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER. But first it 
may be well to set down a few figures, 
outlining the political situation which re- 
sults from the election. We present these 
election figures not as a matter of news, 
for the outstanding facts have been known 
since the day after election, but as a mat- 
ter of convenience so that the pertinent 
facts may be before our readers for refer- 
ence. 


New Line-up 


It was anticipated that the Democrats 
would make gains in the Senate. A third 
of the senators, not counting vacancies to 
be filled, come up for election each second 
year. The third whose terms expired this 
year were elected in 1928, the year of the 
Hoover landslide. Consequently most of 
them are Republicans. Many Republicans 
from states which are ordinarily Demo- 
cratic were elected at that time. Every- 
one knew that these Republicans would 
lose out in 1934. That is why gains in the 
Senate were expected, whereas most peo- 
ple thought the Republicans would make 
gains in the House of Representatives. 
The Democrats did, indeed, make gains in 
the Senate. As things stand now in that 
body there are 60 Democrats, 35 Repub- 
licans and one member of the Farmer- 
Labor party. When the senators elected 
this month take their seats the division 
will be: 69 Democrats, 25 Republicans, 
one Progressive and one Farmer-Laborite. 
The predictions of most of the political 
forecasters were upset, however, in the 
election of the House. The Democrats 
made gains even there. The retiring House 
consists of 312 Democrats, 115 Repub- 
licans and five Farmer-Laborites. Three 
Seats are now vacant. The election this 
month resulted in the choice of 320 Dem- 
ocrats, 103 Republicans, seven Progres- 
sives and three Farmer-Laborites. The 
vote in two districts is so close that the 
result is still in doubt. The Democrats 

(Concluded on page 6) 


—De Cou from Ewing Galloway 
A VILLAGE OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 
Paris and its perpetual ferment is too frequently considered characteristic of France. 
But behind the Parisian screen are thousands of small communities which, with their solid, 
thrifty and industrious inhabitants, are the real France. 








A Primary Requirement 


It would be a fine thing if we could learn always to put first things first. If ever we 
get into that practice a good many changes will be made. If the schools were suddenly 
to adopt the rule of giving chief attention to the most important things there would be a 
complete reversal of emphasis upon intellectual and moral training. Most educators 
appear to act upon the assumption that it means more to young people to gain informa- 
tion and acquire habits of reading than to build character and form habits of honor, up- 
rightness, dependability and sympathy. But it does not mean more. No one can amount 
to much without character. One cannot be consistently happy without it. 

Vital as character development is, there are many educational institutions which 
ignore it. They allow young men and women to go through years of training without 
having been taught the necessity of honesty in the building of a life and a career. They 
might as well allow a student to complete his course without ever having heard that the 
earth is round. 

But whether the school teaches it or not, every youth should be able to see for him- 
self how dangerous it is not to be cleanly straightforward in all his words and acts. Many, 
it appears, have not learned that elemental fact. One will exaggerate until his word is 
always discounted, another will lift petty goods off a counter without paying, still another 
will cheat in games or examinations or in business dealings. These little dishonesties are 
seldom practiced in secret for long. They are found out. The one who distorts the truth 
is not believed. He loses influence. He always has himself in a mess, trying to disen- 
tangle himself from situations in which his deceptions have involved him. The petty 
thief is likely to come sometime to great embarrassment or even disaster. The cheat is 
despised and avoided. His prosperity, if it comes, will almost surely be short lived. 

For the sake of one’s own peace of mind, if for nothing else, each one should be 
straightforward. Then there will be nothing to lie out of: no deceits to conceal. The 
honest individual who pretends to nothing he is not, who speaks the truth and deals 
fairly with others, can look the world in the face unashamed and unafraid. He is his own 
man. He is free. He is not chased by haunting fears, nor goaded by an uneasy conscience. 
He enjoys a contentment more satisfying than anything which can be bought with the 
product of dishonest practices. 

Little tricks and deceits, little lies and petty thefts, are not amusing. It is not “smart” 
to engage in them. It is evidence of weakness and ignorance. The truly educated person 
has learned so to shape his habits that out of them will develop character, confidence and 
happiness. 


Flandin Premier in 
New French Cabinet 


Succeeds Doumergue After Cabinet 
Split-Up Over Proposed Con- 
stitutional Reforms 


FACED BY CRITICAL SITUATION 


Both Domestic and International 
Problems Demand Strong 
Leadership 


What happened in France early this 
month is what has happened in France 
nearly 100 times before in the last 
63 years. A political crisis arose, a cabinet 
was overthrown and a new one installed in 
its place. The nine-month-old cabinet of 
Gaston Doumergue was forced to resign 
and a new cabinet, headed by the tallest 
and youngest premier France has ever had, 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin, has taken its 
place. This is France’s 96th cabinet since 
1871 when the Third Republic was ushered 
in following the Franco-Prussian War. 


A “Truce” Cabinet 


The mere fact that another cabinet has 
fallen is no indication that conditions in 
France are especially unusual or critical, 
for it is the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, that a cabinet which had been in 
power as long as the Doumergue cabinet 
was, should be ousted. Doumergue re- 
mained at the helm of the French govern- 
ment rather longer than most French cabi- 
nets, for the average life of a cabinet in 
that country is about eight months. 

There are, however, many things in the 
present French situation which make the 
Doumergue collapse more than an ordi- 
nary cabinet crisis. Doumergue had formed 
a “truce” cabinet, composed of leaders of 
all the important political parties, to guide 
France through a critical period. The par- 
ties were supposed to have buried their 
political hatchets in order to provide a 
government strong enough and effective 
enough to cope with the political and eco- 
nomic troubles confronting the country. 
Like other cabinets of national union called 
to the helm at critical periods in the his- 
tory of France, the Doumergue govern- 
ment was expected to accomplish much 
and to bring the French people out of the 
woods. But he failed in this, and the coun- 
try is still in the midst of crisis. Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin’s cabinet is also called a 
“truce” cabinet, or cabinet of national 
union, and its principal task will be to 
accomplish successfully the work which 
Doumergue attempted, unsuccessfully. 

We shall not in this article go into the 
economic difficulties which beset France 
and with which the Flandin government 
will have to deal because we discussed 
them in some detail a few weeks ago (see 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, October 8). 
They are today practically the same as 
they were then. What we are interested 
in this week is the cause of Doumergue’s 
downfall and the reasons back of the con- 
stant political instability in the land of 
Marianne. This will involve an explana- 
tion of how the French government works, 
how it differs from our own system of gov- 
ernment, and also how it resembles the 
British governmental practice. 

France has what is known as the cabinet 
system of government. That is, the real 
executive authority of the country is vested 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Supreme Court Places Public Welfare Above Profit; High 
Honor for Lippmann; Rebuilding Our Railroads; One 
House for Nebraska Lawmakers 


HENEVER a state passes an act 

which closely regulates business oper- 
ations in any way, conservatives are likely 
to object to it on constitutional grounds. 
Very often they point to the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which says 
that no state shall pass an act which de- 
prives anyone of life, liberty or property. 
Then they declare that the legislation which 
they oppose prevents business men from 
making profits and they say this really 
means the depriving of the owners of the 
business of their property. This charge 
has often been made when s‘ates pass laws 
declaring that wages shall not fall below 
a certain level or that the hours of labor 
shall be restricted. It was brought up re- 
cently when the state of New York passed 
an act, fixing, within limits. the prices 
which should be paid for milk. To re- 
lieve the farmers and dairymen who were 
getting less than the cost of production 
for their milk the state passed an act fix- 
ing prices below which no one is permitted 
either to buy or sell milk. 

The constitutionality of this act was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court last spring. 
Then it was attacked on other grounds. 
A corporation declared that if it were 
forced to producers the minimum 


pay 


on political and social subjects have since 
flowed from his pen. 

In 1916 Mr. Lippmann, then 27 years 
old, assisted in the establishment of the 
New Republic and was for a time one of 
its associate editors. He later became 
chief editorial writer of the New York 
World. When the World passed out of ex- 
istence a few years ago, he began his con- 
tributions for the newspaper syndicate. 
His editorials are carried regularly by a 
great many daily papers and several mil- 
lion people follow his interpretations. He 
has an unusual gift in being able to pre- 
sent complex ideas simply so that. they 
can be understood by non-specialized read- 
ers. He began his career as a radical, but 
is now considered a liberal writer, though 
his views have become increasingly con- 
servative in the last few years. 





Streamlined Railroad Train 
Placed on Regular Schedule 





On Armistice Day, November 11, an im- 
portant development in the railroad his- 
tory of the United States occurred. A 
regular daily service by a new Diesel- 
powered, streamlined train was established 
by the Burlington Company. This train. 
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PROGRESS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


Model homes for workers on Norris Dam have been erected in TVA’s new town, Norris, 


ennessee. 


price on milk, it would have to operate at 
a loss, and that the law compelling it to 
do this really was taking away its prop- 
erty, in violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The United States Supreme Court again 
upheld the milk law. It made the impor- 
tant statement that if an act by a state 
regulating business practices is reasonable 
it cannot be thrown out on the grounds 
of property rights, even though the act 


might cause hardship to certain com- 
panies. ‘The fourteenth amendment,” 
says the decision, “does not protect a 


business against the hazards of competi- 
tion.” if, therefore, an act of the legisla- 
ture constitutes a reasonable means of 
improving economic conditions, and if it 
does not lead to general destruction among 
the companies it regulates, it cannot be 
set aside merely because the enforcement 
of the act may work a hardship upon cer- 
tain individual firms. This decision marks 
an important step toward the acceptance 
of the contention made by liberals that 
states have a right to regulate their indus- 
trial practices in the interests of public 
welfare. 





Walter Lippmann Elected to 
Academy of Arts and Letters 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters is a select body of artists, scholars 
and writers. There are only 50 members, 
and when one dies the others elect his 
successor. Election to the Academy is a 
distinct honor, for it indicates the person 
selected is of the highest rank as an artist 
or man of letters. Last week this honor 
was accorded to Walter Lippmann, a jour- 
nalist who for some time has been writing 
a daily feature on national problems for 
the New York Herald-Tribune and a syn- 
dicate of newspapers. 

The career of Walter Lippmann should 
be especially inspiring to students, for he 
demonstrated that one need not wait until 
middle age before making a contribution 
to political thought. The year after he 
graduated from Harvard College, he wrote 
a liberal political work called “The Pref- 
ace to Politics,’ and many other books 


President Roosevelt planned a visit to this region last week. 


the first to travel on a regular run, goes 
daily from Lincoln, Nebraska, to Kansas 
City, Missouri. It makes the return trip each 
day. Its speed is more than 75 miles per 
hour, but since it will stop at nine stations 
and six railroad grade crossings, the average 
speed for the entire trip of 250 miles will 
be about a mile a minute. The trip each 
way will be made in a little less than five 
hours, which is a two-hour reduction from 
other train schedules. The fuel cost will 
be remarkably low. It is said that the en- 
gine will use but 192 gallons of furnace 
oil per round trip of 500 miles, and the oil 
costs only four cents a gallon. 

Is the inauguration of this service to be 
taken as the beginning of the remodeling 
of the railroads of the nation? Will the 
new streamlined trains be brought into use 
everywhere? If this should happen, tre- 
mendous stimulation would be given to 
the steel and equipment industries. It 
would be the equivalent of the rebuilding 
of our railroads. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has just given an order for 
57 streamlined electric engines, 
one of the largest locomotive 
equipment orders in American 
railroad history. These develop- 
ments may come slowly, how- 
ever, for most roads are not at 
present in such financial condi- 
tion that they can afford to scrap 
cars and locomotives now giving 
good service and replace them 
with new equipment. 





Nebraska Adopts Norris 
One-Chamber Legislature 





Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska is a valiant fighter for 
the public good, who, after a life- 
time of struggle, has won wide- 
spread support for many meas- 
ures he has sponsored, notably 
government development of the 
Muscle Shoals power project on 
the Tennessee River, and adop- 
tion of the twenty-first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which 
eliminated “lame duck” congress- 
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“ASSISTANT PRESIDENT” OR “NUMBER TWO MAN” 
Donald R. Richberg, President Roosevelt’s chief codrdinator, has had numerous unofficia) 


titles conferred upon him recently. 


But while he may rank highest among the president’s 


aides it is generally conceded that such titles are a bit too strong. 


men. And last week the voters of Ne- 
braska adopted his plan for a “unicam- 
eral’ legislature to improve state govern- 
ment, which he has championed for years. 

The legislative bodies of the 48 states 
are all modeled after the national Con- 
gress, and have two chambers (camera, 
in Latin), an upper house corresponding 
to the Senate, and a lower house corre- 
sponding to the House of Representatives. 
Senator Norris has long believed that this 
system, which works well nationally, is 
unnecessary and cumbersome in_ the 
states. He feels that people would show 
more interest in their state governments 
if they were simplified and the process of 
law-making were easier to follow. More- 
over, responsibility would be concentrated 
in fewer hands. This would make the 
legislature more efficient and more eco- 
nomical. 

Nebraska’s experiment in unicameral 
legislation will begin in January, 1937. The 
present lower house of 100 members and 
the Senate of 37 members will give way 
to one body of 30 to 50 members, depend- 
ing on how the state is redistricted. Can- 
didates for the legislature will be forbid- 
den to campaign as members of any 
political party. His interest in this experi- 
ment is so great that Senator Norris may 
leave the Senate in 1936 and run for gov- 
ernor in order to be able to supervise its 
establishment. 





Survey of Congress Reveals 
Majority to Back President 





A survey was conducted by the Associ- 
ated Press to determine the attitude of the 
new Congress toward the New Deal, and 
how its members will vote on some of the 
major pieces of legislation likely to be 
put before them in future sessions. The 
result indicated that support of the presi- 
dent was about equal to the strength of 
the Democratic party in Congress, which 
amounts to 74% of the whole member- 
ship. Most of the congressmen who re- 
plied to the survey shared the president’s 
opposition to direct inflation, and were 
favorably disposed on the subject of old 
age pensions and unemployment insurance 
They are also inclined to support the NRA 





© Wide World 
ANOTHER FLIGHT, ANOTHER RECORD 
Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, as he landed in Oak- 
land, California, after his record of 51 hours flying 
time from Australia to California by way of the Fiji 
Islands and Hawaii. 


in a revised form. the AAA, and a con 
tinuance of relief activities on a large 
scale. On the subject of immediate cash. 
ing of the soldiers’ bonus and establish 
ment of a 30-hour weck, two measures 
of which the president disapproves, there 
were more congressmen favorable than op- 
posed. However, the greater number re- 
fused to commit themselves either way, 
but indicated that they would vote accord- 
ing to the president’s desires. 








The Governmental Record 








The President. Remained at Hyde Park 
to cast his vote... . Received a delegation 
from the American Newspaper Guild, headed 
by Heywood Broun, for discussion of a news- 
papermen’s code under the NRA. ... Re 
turned to the White House and received Rob 
ert La Follette, just reélected to the Senate on 
the Progressive ticket, and Frank Belgrano, 
national commander of the American Legion, 
who is pressing for immediate payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus. 


Treasury Department. Reported marked 
decrease in illicit liquor traffic as a result of 
vigorous campaign against bootleggers during 
the past four months. ... Released figures 
showing the total amount of money in circu- 
lation on October 31 was $5,453,684,000, 
nearly $2,000,000 less than the amount 8 
month previous. 


National Labor Relations Board. Ruled 
that Section 7a of the Recovery Act requires 
employers not merely to recognize duly chosen 
representatives of their employees, but to listen 
to their demands and to “enter into negotia- 
tions with a sincere desire to reach agree- 
ment.” 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Completed the draft of its 1935 pro- 
duction program. Although production of 
corn and hogs is planned to be less than the 
average for 1932 and 1933, the reductions are 
not to be as great as those in the current 
year. Even so, considerable difficulty is ex- 
pected in obtaining the farmers’ support for 
the new program. The largest possible reduc- 
tion in cotton acreage is called for, with in- 
creased payments to codperating farmers... . 
Negotiations are under way with Germany 
for a deal involving the exchange of almost 
500,000 bales of cotton for German goods. 


Supreme Court: Reopened the case of! 
Tom Mooney, former labor leader now serv 
ing a life sentence for a bombing in 1916. Ad 
mission of perjured evidence in his tria] anc 
many other factors in the case have convinced 
thousands of people that Mooney is innocent 


Public Works Administration: Made 
public a report on PWA activities showing 
that it is now aiding 7,000,000 persons, many 
of whom might otherwise have to seek direct 
relief. About 2,000,000 of this number are 
directly employed on PWA projects, while the 
rest are being given employment indirectly or 
are dependents. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion: Announced that 94,331 students are 
now receiving federal aid. A total of $1,414,- 
940 is being spent monthly for this purpose. 

. . Administrator Hopkins ordered investiga- 
tion of Senator Borah’s charges that there ex- 
ists a “shameful waste” in distributing funds. 


Federal Surplus Relief Corporation: 
Gave out contracts to 15 firms for the con- 
verting of 430,500 head of cattle and about 
207,390 calves, from the drought area, into 
canned beef and veal for the unemployed. 
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Great Britain: For the first three 
weeks of the naval conversations, Great 
Britain was content to pose as a kind of 
mediator between the Japanese and Ameri- 
can positions. Japan, represented by the 
amiable but firm Isoroku Yamamoto, de- 
manded equality; the United States, 
acting through astute Norman Davis, in- 
sisted upon the ratio system set up by the 
Washington Treaty (see THE AMERICAN 
OssERVER, November 
5, 1934). Neither 
power seemed willing 
to compromise, and 
each appeared to be 
trying to win British 
support. It was 
known that Great 
Britain was at one 
with the United 
States on the navy 
question, but her 
commercial interests 
in the Far East, and 
her desire to retain 
Japanese friendship made it possible that 
she would concede to Japan’s demands. 

At length, on November 8, Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald released a “trial balloon.” 
He proposed, 

1. A joint declaration giving Japan 
“equality in security.” 

2. An agreement leaving each power to 
build as large a navy as it saw fit, but 
binding it to state in advance how many 
ships it planned to build. 

Clearly such proposals, instead of recon- 
ciling the opposing views, would be unac- 
ceptable to both parties. Any suggestion 
of equality would be resented by the 
United States, and neither power would 
willingly espouse the possibility of a naval 
race implied in the scheme, even though 
the naval plans of each were known in ad- 
vance. However, Japan was the power that 
stood to lose the most by such a plan. She 
is less wealthy than her rivals, and in a 
naval race she would be completely out- 
classed. Her indignant reception of the 
MacDonald Plan indicated that she could 
ill afford to abandon naval limitation. It 
may be that the proposal was intended to 
force her to retreat from the stand she has 
so stubbornly maintained. While the pros- 
pect of a new agreement still seems remote, 
this new development offers a gleam of 
hope for a compromise. 
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U. S. 4 R.: The entry of Soviet Rus- 
sia into the League of Nations and the new 
friendships she has created in western 
capitals seem to have changed her attitude 
toward them. At one time her annual 
parades and mass celebrations on such oc- 
casions as Lenin’s birthday and the anni- 
versary of the October Revolution were 
dedicated to spreading Communism all over 
the world. Banners and posters hailed the 
coming world revolution; grotesque car- 
toons pictured greedy capitalists exploit- 
ing hungry workers. 

But on November 8, the seventeenth 
birthday of the Soviet Republic, a new 
tone was apparent. For seven hours sol- 
diers and workers marched past Lenin’s 
tomb in Moscow. Their watchwords were 
peace, industrial progress, better living 
conditions and the struggle against Fas- 
cism. Elaborate floats compared the 
wretched thatched-roof peasant hut of 
czarist days with the airy rural home of 
today. Some showed how modern agri- 
cultural workers were able to enjoy new 
educational facilities, libraries and work- 
ers’ clubs, how the lot of the city worker 
had been improved. Others depicted the 
incalculable benefits of the laboratory ap- 
proach to farming and industry. 

In Moscow and Leningrad a million men 
and women paraded, while every town and 
community in the Soviet Union had a show 


of its own. In the evening, the doors of 
the Kremlin, once the palace of the “Em- 
peror of All the Russias,” were again 
opened to Europe’s diplomats and _at- 
tachés. There were all sorts of wines and 
delicacies, but the place of the czar and 
his brilliantly uniformed court was taken 
by President Kalinin and his commissars. 
Could business men of peasant blood re- 
place nobles? One guest, who had at- 
tended imperial balls, remarked that the 
Soviet affair was “gray but more real.” 


There are indications that the one out- 

standing difficulty between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R.—the payment 
of pre-revolution debts—may be cleared 
up. Alexander Troyanovsky, Russian am- 
bassador to the United States, has been 
conferring with Soviet officials in Moscow. 
It is believed that he presented a plan 
whereby Russia would be granted credit 
on goods she purchases from America. In 
return, Russia would agree to pay off about 
$100,000,000 of the private and public 
debts contracted in czarist times. 

The prospect is little more than a rumor, 
and no details will be published until 
Troyanovsky returns to Washington. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to hope that 
an agreement may be reached. At the 
present time a number of representatives 
of American automotive and aviation firms 
are in Moscow trying to sell supplies to 
the Soviet government. Their prospects 





SEVENTEEN YEARS FOR THE 


On November 7 the U. 8. 


S. R. celebrated the anniversary of the Communist revolution. 


the continuance of the peace treaties 
France might induce Mussolini to aban- 
don his support of revisionism. 

2. Austria and Hungary were both 
closely linked to Germany economically. 
Goemboes had hoped for a quadruple eco- 
nomic alliance, with Italy as the fourth 
party. 

Hence it is to Hungary’s interest to 
reéstablish friendly relations between Italy 
and Germany. Immediately after leaving 
Rome, Premier Goemboes went to Berlin. 
At the same time, the German ambassa- 
dor in Rome announced that the German 
government would follow a hands-off-Aus- 
tria policy in the future. Apparently de- 
termined efforts are being made to pre- 
vent a rapprochement between Italy and 
France. 


* * * 


Italy: On November 10, Premier Musso- 
lini launched his long-promised corporative 
state. Nearly 800 members of the 22 new 
corporative councils, representing all 
branches of Italian industry, gathered in 
Rome to hear their leader expound Italy’s 
new approach to her economic problems. 
He delivered his speech at the foot of an 
immense statue of Julius Caesar, to sug- 
gest, perhaps, that he was acting in the 
spirit of another dictator, who had insti- 
tuted social reforms 2,000 years before. 
In the new state, every trade, calling 
and profession in Italy will be under the 


> 
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The 


above picture shows the Red Army in Red Square, a parade typical of such occasions. 


were injured by the Johnson bill, under 
which no commercial treaties are to be 
concluded with states that have defaulted 
on their debts to the United States. Should 
a debt settlement be reached, these manu- 
facturers will be able to carry out their 
mission, and American industries will en- 
joy a vigorous boost. 


* * * 


Hungary: General Julius Goemboes, 
premier of Hungary, has been traveling 
again. This time, he went to visit Benito 
Mussolini in Rome, and though the details 
of their conversations have not been re- 
vealed, his purposes are fairly clear. 

Last March, Austria, Italy and Hungary 
drew up a series of commercial treaties 
known as the “Rome Protocols.” In gen- 
eral, these trade treaties aided the difficult 
economic situation of the Danubian lands. 
At the same time Mussolini showed a 
willingness to support Austrian and Hun- 
garian pleas for a revision of the peace 
treaties. In July, however, the assassina- 
tion of Dollfuss strained Italo-German re- 
lations, since it threatened German domi- 
nation of Austria and a strong Germany 
just north of Italy. Naturally the rela- 
tions between France and Italy were im- 
proved in the same proportion. 

Goemboes was worried for two reasons: 

1. The keystone of French policy was 


direction of one of the 22 councils. The 
work of these, in turn, will be integrated 
and directed by a national Council of Cor- 
porations. Since the work of a modern 
legislature is regarded as primarily eco- 
nomic, the National Council will ultimately 
replace the present Italian parliament 
which will vote itself out of power. 

In his speech, Mussolini denounced un- 
controlled industry, in which the stern 
competition between manufacturers caused 
both excesses and scarcities of goods. 
These, in turn, resulted in unemployment 
and poverty. He held that man should 
have not only equality before the law, but 
equality before labor. Labor should be 
“a duty and a right, ... a creative joy 
that must widen and ennoble existence, 
not mortify or depress it.” 

It is interesting to note that there are 
five women in the new councils. Hitherto, 
women have been excluded from all im- 
portant legislative and executive positions, 
but it is recognized that the interests of 
certain branches of industry in which 
women workers predominate can best be 
served by women representatives, 


. 


* * * 


Germany: Germany’s trade has fallen 
so low in the last few months, due to her 
own restrictions on imports and the boy- 
cott of Nazi goods abroad, that her whole- 


sale prices are climbing sky-high. The 
German price of rye, for example, is more 
than twice that in neighboring Holland; 
wheat is nearly three times, and pork is 
four times as high as it is elsewhere. Yet 
retail dealers are compelled to charge gov- 
ernment-dictated prices,and many of them 
are being forced out of business, so diffi- 
cult have conditions become. 

But it is the scarcity of clothing that 
Germany feels more than anything else. 
Dr. Goerdeler, Hitler’s new price commis- 
sioner, is urging that patriotic Germans 
wear their old clothes to the last thread 
rather than dig into reserve supplies. He 
promises that in the near future Germany 
will be able to secure all the raw materials 
she needs at low prices. Commissioner 
Goerdeler did not indicate the source from 
which he proposes to import these new sup- 
plies. 


*> * * 


Mexico: On November 30, Lazaro Car- 
denas will replace Rodriguez as president 
of Mexico. The policies of the real po- 
litical leader of Mexico, ex-President Plu- 
tarco Calles, will be continued for another 
six years, and according to Calles the long- 
promised land-distribution program will 
have been completed before the term ex- 
pires. It will be recalled that in the first 
10 years of Calles’ National Revolutionary 
régime, only about a fortieth of Mexico 
had been divided among landless Mexicans 
(THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, November 5, 
1934). Mexico’s Department of National 
Economy has recently completed a survey 
of Mexican lands, showing that only three 
quarters of the total arable land is under 
cultivation, and that millions of acres of 
forests and reclaimable areas have been 
untouched. 

The Cardenas government does not pro- 
pose to hand over new lands to individu- 
als, but to entire communities, who are to 
operate it on a communal basis. 


* * * 


Sweden: The 1934 Nobel Prize for 
Literature was awarded to the Italian dram- 
atist, Luigi Pirandello, whose “Six Charac- 
ters in Search of an Author” has been ac- 
claimed on both the European and Ameri- 
can stage. 

Pirandello began to write in 1891, when 
he was 22 years old. At first, he confined 
his efforts to poems and novels, and did 
not attempt a play until 1914. Then he 
began to recognize the drama as an excel- 
lent medium for the expression of the so- 
cial philosophy he had embraced many 
years before, as a student in the German 
University of Bonn. Through his charac- 
ters and plots, he endeavors to show that 
there is a wide difference between a man 
as he thinks he is and as he is in the eyes 
of others. There is no 
reality, but only ap- 
pearance, yet every- 
one necessarily cre- 
ates an image of him- 
self and lives his life 
under the illusion that 
that image really ex- 
ists. 

The Nobel Prizes 
for physics, chemis- 
try, medicine, litera- 
ture and the further- 
ing of peace, are per 
haps the most sought 
of scientific and literary honors. Each year 
Swedish learned societies present them to 
men and women whose achievements in 
these fields they consider to be most out- 
standing. The five prizes amount to 
nearly $50,000 each—the income from 
$9,000,000 left for the purpose by the will 
of Alfred Bernhard Nobel (1833-1896), 
Swedish engineer and inventor of dyna- 
mite. 
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GOOD many people remarked after the election that 

President Roosevelt surely felt much elated over his 
great victory. Perhaps he did. Unquestionably he has 
cause for encouragement in the remarkable vote of con- 
fidence he received, but I doubt if his feeling is to any 
considerable extent one of personal elation. It is more 
probable that the tremendous power which he holds gives 
him a sense of responsibility. The people of the nation 
by overwhelming vote sustained his policies and gave him 
authority to go ahead and lead the nation out of de- 
pression. The power is his, but how is he to accomplish 
the result? The situation is exceedingly complex. No 
man knows to a certainty what measures should be 
adopted. No man can read the future. When a leader 
knows that the hopes of a nation are pinned to him, he 
must feel deeply the obligation which the vote of approval 
fixes upon him. 

At least that is the impression I had of the president’s 
attitude as I watched him and listened to his responses to 
questions at the first press conference following the elec- 
tion. He was in his usual good spirits but had the ap- 
pearance of having put election results out of his mind 
and to have turned his attention to the great and difficult 
problems with which his administration must deal. He 
did not want to talk about the election. He turned the 
questioning into other channels. 

Just before the press conference Mr. Farley emerged 
from a cabinet meeting and came out into the outer office 
where the members of the press were waiting, and he was 
beaming. We could easily surmise that his thoughts were 
of the election, for he is by profession a politician. Sec- 
retary Wallace, like the president, appeared to be think- 
ing of other things—of the difficult problems with which 
the American people have commissioned the administra- 
tion to deal. 


RMISTICE day brought the usual round of speeches, 
FS pater and editorials on the subject of war and 
peace. There were many denouncements of war, many 
declarations to the effect that this nation should always 
maintain peace. There were resolutions declarirg that we 
can best maintain peace by being heavily armed, and other 
resolutions urging the reduction of armaments. 

My own impression is that, from the standpoint of 
maintaining peace, it doesn’t make so very much differ- 
ence whether we despise and condemn the cruelties and 
absurdities of war, or extol its glories; whether we arm or 
disarm as a war preventive. If there should develop a 
crowd psychology of excitement and anger, we would go 
to war even though we knew full well of its horrors; we 
would go whether or not we were prepared. We have 
been unprepared for every war we have ever entered, but 
we have gone in just the same. If we are to maintain 
peace, we must prevent the development of mob feeling 
calling for war. We can prevent that only if we so shape 
our foreign policy as to avoid serious diplomatic crises. 
The best way then to preserve peace is not to talk about 
the horrors of war, although it may help some to adopt a 
realistic attitude as to what war is. The best thing to 
do is to turn our attention to foreign policies, determin- 
ing in advance the courses we can adopt without clashing 
with other nations, and the courses which, if adopted, will 
almost inevitably lead to conflict. Then let us determine 





FAREWELL TO ARMS! 
—Talburt in Washington News 
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in advance, while we are quiet and sane and unexcited, 
whether we have a chance to gain enough by provocative 
policies to pay us to incur the danger of war. 


ET me illustrate what I mean by citing a specific ex- 
L ample. We know, or we should know, that we can 
prevent Japan from maintaining a dominating position in 
the Far East, particularly in China, by one means and one 
alone—that is by going to war with Japan and defeating 
her. The Japanese feel that they have a position in the 
Far East which entitles them to assume great authority 
over the Eastern nations. Their position is similar to that 
which has for more than a century been assumed by the 
United States in the western hemisphere. They feel as 
strongly about such a Far Eastern policy as we feel about 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

If they continue to extend their spheres of influence 
over China, they may interfere somewhat with our com- 
mercial privileges. That is not at all certain, but it is 
a possibility. But they will not give up their plans unless 
they are compelled to do so by overwhelming military 
force. What we have to decide, therefore, is not whether 
or not we wish that the Japanese would cease their pene- 
tration of Manchuria and perhaps China. What we have 
to decide is whether we wish this so much that we are 
willing to fight in order to get the Japanese to maintain 
the policies we would like them to adopt. If we are 
determined that Japan shall not maintain the sort of over- 
lordship in the Far East that we have maintained in the 
western hemisphere, or perhaps even go further with such 
a policy than we have ever done, then we may oppose her 
policies. But let us do so with our eyes wide open, know- 
ing that we are deciding to fight on that issue. If on the 
other hand we decide that a complete open door in the 
Far East, though desirable, is not worth a war, then we 
should keep hands off Far Eastern matters and not be 
stirring up enmity by futile interferences. 

We can keep out of war only by thinking through 
problems of this kind and by finding out the sort of in- 
fluences we can exert in international affairs without be- 
coming involved in war, and the kind of influence we can 
exert only by paying the price of conflict. 

It takes a resolute people and a well-poised nation to 
adopt a balanced policy, to give up some things which are 
of themselves desirable, to make certain sacrifices, in order 
to codperate peacefully and happily with other peoples and 
nations. But it is only by adopting such a course that na- 
tions can keep the peace. 


NLESS something very important comes up within 
U the week to prevent it, we will carry an article in 
next week’s AMERICAN OBSERVER on the question of social 
security. I am telling you this so that if you should care 
to do so you may make some advance preparation. This 
question is going to be one of the outstanding issues be- 
fore the American people during the next few weeks. A 
conference on social security attended by experts in the 
study of that problem from all over the country is meet- 
ing this week in Washington. Shortly the Finance Com- 
mittee will begin public hearings on social security legisla- 
tion. When Congress meets in January, plans will be in- 
troduced calling for old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. Perhaps other measures may be added. 

The adoption of a social security program would mark 
a decided change of policy on the part of the American 
government. Such programs have long been tried out in 
most European nations. They have been unpopular in 
this country. There has, however, been a strong trend of 
sentiment in favor of something of this kind since the 
depression began. A pool of the newly elected members 
of Congress indicates that opinion on the subject is sharply 
divided in both bodies, but that this important legislation 
has a chance to pass. It would be well, therefore, if stu- 
dents in the schools should make a fairly close study of 
the problem involved in social security legislation. If 
you should care to do further reading on this subject, the 
following references may prove useful: 

“Lesson in National Self-Respect,” by C. H. Melish. 
Forum, July, 1934. ‘Social Insurance and the Human 
Equation,’ by P. W. Wilson. Literary Digest, June 30, 
1934. ‘Social Insurance as the President Sees It.” Literary 
Digest, August 25, 1934. “Social Insurance for America,” 
by P. W. Wilson. North American Review, October, 1934. 
“Social Security, Fiction or Fact?” by A. Epstein. Ameri- 
can Mercury, October, 1934. “Social Security in a Hurry,” 
by R. G. Swing. Nation, September 19, 1934. ‘National 
Program for Unemployment Insurance,” by P. H. Douglas. 
New Republic, October 1, 1934. “Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference for Labor Legislation; Unemployment 
Reserves.” U. S. Bureau of Labor Bulletin 583, 1934. 
“After 65, What?” by A. Epstein. Jndependent Woman, 
September, 1934. 
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WON'T STATESMANSHIP STOP THIS? 
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Something to Think About 














1. State briefly the extent of the Democratic victory in the 
election this month. Why is it said that the case for the Re- 
publicans is worse than the actual figures indicate? 

2. Under what circumstances do you think it probable that 
the Republican party may come back into power? Under 
what circumstances do you think it likely that it might go out 
of existence? 

3. Which circumstances seem to you most likely to prevail? 
In other words, what do you think of the prospect of the Re- 
publican party? 

4. Has the trend in sentiment in your community been 
toward the New Deal and away from Republicanism as much 
as it has in the nation as a whole? If not, how do you ac- 
count for the fact? 

5. What great parties in American history have broken up? 
Account for the Whig failure. What was the fundamental 
difference between the Democratic-Republicans and the Fed- 
eralists ? 

6. What are some of the leading political issues in France? 
If you were a citizen of France do you think you would have 
supported Doumergue or would you have favored his over- 
throw ? 

7. Compare the British and French cabinet systems. How 
do they differ? 

8. Give arguments in favor of Doumergue’s constitutional 
— Does the opposition to them seem to you reason- 
able 

9. Do you agree with the opinion expressed on page 4 as to 
how we may best work for peace? Would you be willing to 
have the United States compromise on policies with other na- 
tions in order to maintain peace—would you favor such a 
policy even though it involved some sacrifice on our part? 
Would the adoption of such a policy be unpatriotic? 

10. What is meant by the modernization of the railroads? 
How might modernization help get us out of the depression? 
Are there any prospects of this? What are some of the dif- 
ficulties in the way? 

11. What is your opinion of the naval plan advanced by 
Prime Minister MacDonald in London? 


REFERENCES: (a) The New Deal Reprieved. The New 
Republic, November 14, 1934, pp. 1-3. (b) Interpreting the 
Election. The Nation, November 14, 1934, pp. 547-548. (c) 
The Progressives Make a New Bid. Current History, Novem- 
ber, 1934, pp. 149-154. (d) Political Currents in France. Yale 
Review, September, 1934, pp. 66-82. (e) Future of French 
Democracy. Foreign Affairs, July, 1934, pp. 604-609. (f) Can 
the French Republic Survive? Contemporary Review, July, 
1934, pp. 1-10. 
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Republican Victor — The chief 
solace of the Republicans in their general 
defeat was the reélection of Senator Arthur 
Hendrick Vandenberg of Michigan. As a 
result, this able and independent Repub- 
lican became a leader of his party, and 
was even mentioned as a possible presi- 
dential candidate in 1936. This is espe- 
cially remarkable because he has figured 
in national politics only during the past 
six years. As a young man Senator Van- 
denberg found his career affected by bad 
health, which forced 
him to withdraw 
from the University 
of Michigan law 
school and enter the 
newspaper _ business. 
His paper, the Grand 
Rapids Herald, is 
considered one of the 
best in Michigan. 
Senator Vandenberg 
is an author as well 
as an editor and sena- 
tor, having written a 
number of books on 
Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he considers 
the greatest American 
that ever lived. Like 
Hamilton, Senator 
Vandenberg himself is 
an expert on finance 
and banking. He 
is also regarded as an 
exceptionally able de- 
bater and has had 
many lively clashes 
with Senator Pat Har- 
rison, Democratic chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. During the campaign 
Senator Vandenberg insisted that he would 
remain independent of the New Deal, sup- 
porting only those parts of its program of 
which he approves. He has followed this 
course in past sessions of Congress, but has 
also lent his valuable aid in framing bank- 
ing legislation. 
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Republican Liberal — Though he 
supported the New Deal in Congress, Sen- 
ator Bronson Cutting of New Mexico had 
to run for reélection 
without the support 
of the administration, 
which felt called upon 
to back the Demo- 
cratic candidate for 
senator. As a result 
he had the closest 
race of all the candi- 
dates. A week after 
the election he ap- 
peared to be among 
the few surviving Re- 
publicans, but a con- 
test was still possible. 
Mr. Cutting is a na- 
tive of New York, a 
millionaire, and a 
graduate of Harvard. 
Poor health sent him 
to New Mexico in 
1910, where he en- 
tered politics as a 
champion of the poor 
and became editor of 
the Santa Fe New 
Mexican, through SCHWBLLEN- 
which he fought for BACH 
an efficient state administration. During the 
war he was a military attaché at our Lon- 
don embassy. As a young man he was an 
athlete, and though growing heavy in mid- 
dle age (he is 46), he is active and ener- 
Betic intellectually. Entering the Senate in 
1927, he took an advanced liberal position 
and became a leader of the Republican 
Progressives. In his Senate speeches he 
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shows evidence of his scholarly tastes. 
He has, however, a caustic tongue which 
has frequently been a source of discomfort 
to his adversaries. Senator Cutting has a 
wide following among the poorer Spanish 
population of his state, and delivers all his 
political addresses to them in their native 
language. 
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Major Triumph — No election re- 
turns were more astonishing than those 
from the state of Pennsylvania, where 
Senator David Reed, bitterest foe of the 
New Deal in the last Congress, was retired 
by the voters, and the New Deal candi- 
date, Joseph Guffey, became the first 
Democratic senator since 1885. From a 
purely political aspect, this was probably 
the greatest triumph of the Democratic 
party, for Pennsylvania has always been 
considered a stronghold of Old Guard Re- 
publicanism. The contest was decided on 
national rather than state issues, Mr. Guf- 
fey and George Earle, the successful Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, running on 
a promise to “bring the New Deal to 
Pennsylvania.” The former even pointed 
to the liberal relief funds scheduled for 
Pennsylvania as a reason for his election, 
and was sharply criticized for this prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Guffey entered politics after he had 
grown wealthy as an oil producer. For a 
time he was director of sales in the alien 
property custodian’s office. In the past he 
has been connected with Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, who is not popular in Pennsylvania at 
present, and he has 
also been associated 
with machine politics, 
but these facts were 
offset by his loyalty 
to the New Deal. A 
stronger factor than 
Mr. Guffey’s own rec- 
ord in his election 
was the implied sup- 
port of the president, 
which made it pos- 
sible for the first time 
in many years to 
build a winning Dem- 
ocratic machine in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Youngest 
Senator — The vic- 
tor in the West Vir- 
ginia senatorial race 
is Rush Dew Holt, 
who probably is bet- 
ter known because he 
is under the age limit 
for senators fixed by 
the Constitution than 
for his brief political career. There is no 
doubt that the appeal of his youth had 
much to do with his victory. Moreover, 
his opponent, the present Republican sena- 
tor, Henry Hatfield, is a conservative who 
has not greatly distinguished himself while 
in office. Senator-elect Holt is a former 
school teacher who served two terms in 
the state legislature. There he exerted him- 
self to secure unemployment relief for 
West Virginia’s jobless miners. As a result 
he won the backing of the labor unions and 
was able to take the Democratic nomina- 
tion away from his more conservative eld- 
ers. 
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Senator-elect Holt is only 29 years old, 
and if admitted to the Senate will be its 
youngest member. During the campaign the 
Republicans declared that the senators 
would not allow him to take his place if he 
was elected, but he pointed out that Henry 
Clay became a senator at an even earlier 
age. It is likely that the Senate, knowing 
his loyalty to the New Deal, will refer 
the question of his age to the committee 
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on privileges until he has passed his 30th 
birthday early next year. 
te of 
Progressive — Ever since he was 
elected to fill the vacancy made in the 
Senate by the death of his famous father 
in 1925, Robert Marion La Follette has 
been returned to the Senate by Wisconsin’s 
voters, and they did not fail him this year. 
Though one of the youngest members of 
the upper house, few men have had better 
training for its duties than he. For six 
years he served as secretary to his father, 
was brought up, along with his younger 
brother, Philip Fox La Follette, in Wiscon- 
sin’s liberal tradition, and has inherited the 
strong political organization which his 
father built. Next to Senator Borah, he is 
the most popular orator in the Congress. 
Unlike his father, who was too individual- 
istic to codperate successfully with other 
men, young Bob is an able organizer and 
has been a leader of the Progressive Re- 
publicans in the Senate. 


ole ole 
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“Honest Vic’ — Enthusiasm for the 
New Deal ran so high in Ohio that it car- 
ried Alvin Victor Donahey to victory in 
spite of the fact that he is not an un- 
qualified supporter of it. The explanation 
of this paradox lies in the fact that his 
opponent, aged Senator Simeon D. Fess, 
is an Old Guard Republican who has con- 
sistently opposed the administration. The 
chief events in Mr. Fess’s political career 
have been his staunch support of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s predecessors and his former 
position as head of the Republican na- 
tional committee. Such a record could not 
be helpful in last week’s elections. He was 
doubly handicapped by the fact that his 
opponent was one of the most popular 
politicians Ohio has ever seen. Mr. Dona- 
hey began life as a printer, but soon aban- 
doned his trade to enter politics, and 
maintained throughout his career a high 
reputation for personal honesty. He was 
governor of Ohio from 1923 to 1929, the 
only man to hold the office three terms in 
succession. An_ efficient administrator 
rather than a framer of legislation, Mr. 
Donahey is not expected to be a leader in 
Congress, but he has promised to work for 
federal laws providing old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. Though in- 
dependent of the New Deal, he is likely 
to support it more often than not. 


+ + 


Schwellenbach — The name of 
Louis Schwellenbach, the new senator from 
Washington, may be unfamiliar to most of 
us, but there are few men better known 
than he in his own state. Since 1922, 
when he served as state commander of the 
American Legion, he has been a champion 
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of many of the ideas now incorporated in 
the New Deal, and he will bring to the 
Senate a wide range of experience gained 
as a liberal politician in Washington. 

His own early experience equipped Sen- 
ator-elect Schwellenbach to take the side 
of the poorer classes of society. The 
death of his father shortly after the family 
had gone to Washington in 1902 forced 
him to sell newspapers for a living. At 
the same time he studied in high school 
under Clarence C. Dill, the man whom he 
is now succeeding in the Senate. After 
graduating from the University of Wash- 
ington, where he won a state oratorical 
contest, he began a career as a lawyer, 
which was interrupted by the World War. 
He returned from France to take an active 
part in Washington state politics in which 
he has been prominent ever since. 

Labor problems and public ownership 
of power utilities have always been Sen- 
ator Schwellenbach’s favorite political proj- 
ects. In 1922 he called the first state con- 
vention on the utilities question, and time 
and again he has worked for old-age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance, and 
in behalf of striking laborers. He will be 
a strong supporter of the president, except 
on the bonus, which he thinks should be 
cashed at once, and on the creation of a 
federal credit bank, which he also advo- 
cates. 





We Recommend— 


South to Cadiz. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 


The author describes a pilgrimage he made 
to Spain in order to escape from the economic 
problems of modern England. He has a keen 
eye for the splendor of Spain’s past and the 
dignity and grace which he finds even among 
the poorer Spaniards today, and contrasts this 
with the hurry and strife of English life, much 
to the advantage of the former. Mr. Tomlin- 
son is a well-known author of books about 
the sea. He writes thoughtfully and with 
great charm. 


Spider Woman. By Gladys A. Reich- 
ard. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 


Dr. Reichard probably knows more about 
the customs of the Navajo Indians than any- 
one else alive. She has lived for years with 
them, reduced their languages to grammars, 
and is now teaching them for the first time 
to write their own tongue. “Spider Woman” 
is a narrative description of their civilization, 
based on the art of weaving and the traditions 
and ceremonies that accompany it. 


Phantom Crown. By Bertita Harding. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill. $3.50. 


Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. By 
Jose Luis Blasio. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 


Both of these books deal with the tragic life 
of the Austrian Archduke who was sent to 
Mexico by Napoleon III of France to estab- 
lish an empire, and was then abandoned to 
the Mexican revolutionists when the United 
States forced the French troops to withdraw. 
Mr. Blasio’s book is the memoir of the arch- 
duke’s private secretary. 
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Can the Republicans Stage a Comeback? 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


also made gains in the governorships. At 
present 38 of the 48 governors are Demo- 
crats and nine are Republicans and one js 
a Farmer-Laborite. After the newly 
elected governors take their seats, 40 will 
be Democrats, six will be Republicans. the 
one Farmer-Laborite will remain and there 
will be one Progressive governor. The 
Farmer-Laborite is Governor Olson of 
Minnesota and the Progressive is Philip 
La Follette of Wisconsin 
Republican Disorganization 

These figures show the Republican de- 
to have been overwhelming. But the 
nzures do not tell the whol: story. The 
Xepublican senators who have been most 
yeonounced in their attack upon the 
Roosevelt administration and the New 
Deal were defeated. Several of the Re- 
publicans who were elected are either sup- 
porters of the New Deal or else they are 
only moderate in their opposition. Sen- 
ators Cutting of New Mexico and Frazier 
of North Dakota, both rated as Repub- 
licans. are thoroughgoing Progressives and 
have supported most of the New Deal 
measures. Senator Johnson of California, 
who is counted as another of the small 
band of remaining Republicans, is an out- 
and-out supporter of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and was nominated by the 
Democrats as well as the Republicans. 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, who was 
reélected, though not so definitely in favor 
of the New Deal as the three senators we 
have named, was very moderate in op- 
posing it. 


eal 


Future Possibilities 


What is the meaning of all this? The 
outlook for the Republicans is, of course, 
discouraging. They were badly whipped 
two years ago and again this year. They 
must enter the campaign two years hence 
under a severe handicap. for there is no 
chance that they can capture the Senate 
in one election. The majority against them 
in that body is too great to be changed by 
the election of one-third of the members. 
It is a foregone conclusion that the Senate 
will be Democratic during the first part of 
the next presidential administration. This 
will be a big talking point in favor of the 
Democrats during the campaign. The Re- 
publicans cannot say to the voters: “Elect 
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our candidate for president and we will 
give you an entirely new administration 
at Washington.” They cannot promise 
more than a divided administration, with 
at least one branch of Congress against 
them. The Democrats can argue that 
that would be a bad situation, espe- 
cially if times are still critical, as they 
are very likely to be. Is it possible then 
that the Republican party, after a brilliant 
history of three quarters of a century, will 
go the way of the Federalists and the 
Whigs? It all depends, of course, upon a 


number of economic and political condi- 
tions. The best that we can do is to point 
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out certain things which may happen dur- 
ing the next few years and the conditions 
under which they may occur. 

Let us consider first the conditions under 
which the Republican party may come 
back into power as a majority party. Sup- 
pose that the country becomes more pros- 
perous during the next few years. It may 
be that it will. It may be that before the 
election of 1936 we will be definitely on 
the road to recovery. What will be the 
sentiment of the people under such cir- 
cumstances? Here is a possibility: The 
majority of the people may be freed from 
their anxieties. In that case they may say 
something like this: ‘The depression was 
merely a flurry. There is a possibility now 
that we may get back to normal times. 
We do not need to change our form of 
government or our principles of govern- 
ment. The government does not need to 
run industry or to help industry. The 
great need now is to get back to 
the good old days. But the Demo- 
crats under Roosevelt are retard- 
ing that movement. They are 
interfering with business. They 
are talking about economic re- 
forms. They are putting brakes 
on recovery. Let us stop all this 
legislation which interferes with 
free business. Let us cooperate 
closely with business. Let us put 
the government into the hands of 
the party under which there was 
such marked prosperity before 
the depression years. Let us go 
back to the Republican party, the 
party of business, the party of 
prosperity.” 


Effect of Recovery 

It is not at all improbable that 
such will be the state of mind of 
a majority of the people if quite 
a little recovery comes. The 
country may then go Republican. 
It is possible that it may go Re- 
publican even though there is not recovery. 
Suppose conditions are not better in 1936 
than they are now. Suppose that, in many 
respects, they are worse. The government, 
let us say, has had to spend money in in- 
creasing sums in order to keep people from 
starving. The treasury is empty. It ap- 
pears that borrowing cannot go on much 
longer. There is danger of drastic infla- 
tion, or perhaps inflation has already come. 

All this has happened by 1936, let us say, 
and yet recovery has not come. It is pos- 
sible that under such circumstances people 
might feel fearful of a continuance of 
the Roosevelt administration. In their 
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fear and anxiety they might turn to 
the Republicans. They might do this even 
though the Republicans had not changed. 
They might do it even more quickly if by 
that time the liberal or progressive Re- 
publicans had come into control of the 
party and were offering a program resem- 
bling the New Deal in certain respects, and 
yet giving promise of greater financial 
stability and perhaps of greater efficiency. 

It is not certain that the people would 
turn back to the Republicans if recovery 
did not come, even though they were done 
with Roosevelt. It is quite as likely that 
they would turn to some movement or 
some leader who was even more progres- 
sive or radical than the president. But the 
development is at least a possibility. 

Here is another possibility: A new party 
may develop and grow to considerable pro- 
portions during the next two years. The 
Progressives now have seven seats in the 
House and the Farmer-Laborites 
have three. The Farmer-Labor 
people and the Progressives, al- 
ready strong in the north central 
states, may get together and form 
a party. Such Progressives as 
Senators Nye, Frazier, Norris, La 
Follette, Cutting and Wheeler 
might make it into a fairly power- 
ful movement. If the Democratic 
party remained liberal, this new 
party might take considerable 
votes away from it to give the 
election to the Republicans, not 
as a majority but as a minority 
party. Or, of course, the new party 
might throw the election to the 
Democrats. 

One should not mention the 
possibility of the formation of 
such a liberal party without say- 
ing that it would be very difficult 
to build it. If President Roose- 
velt continues on the liberal course 
he has followed, it would seem 
probable that most of the liberals 
of the country would join forces with him 
rather than to go into a new liberal party. 
It would be very hard indeed to get a new 
liberal party under way so long as the 
president was standing for nearly every- 
thing the liberals would advocate. 

The other possibility is that the Repub- 
licans may pass out of the picture just as 
the Federalists and the Whigs did. The 
Whigs fell because they could not meet a 
great national crisis. If it turns out that 
the present depression is not an ordinary 
depression from which revival will shortly 
come; if it should turn out that something 
very fundamental is happening to our eco- 





nomic system and that fundamental changes 
are necessary, then it is possible or even 
probable that the Republican party will 
fail to adjust itself to the new situation and 
will go to pieces. 


Republican Philosophy 


The Republican party has always been 
the business man’s party. It has com- 
manded the support of all those who. 
whether they were business men _ them- 
selves or not (and many of them are not) 
have believed that political and economic 
leadership should go along together. These 
Republicans have thought that those who 
control the government should work in 
close harmony with those who control in- 
dustry. Under Republican rule there has 
been a close association between political 
leaders and industrial leaders. When the 
country was prosperous, the Republican 
policy seemed justified in the minds of 
most people. Do not be hostile to business: 
be friendly; do not regulate too closely; 
do not compete with it; give business sub- 
stantially what it needs in order to prosper, 
and business men will so manage industry 
as to give prosperity to the whole nation 
That has been the Republican theory from 
1856 to the present day, with minor inter- 
ruptions of policy. Now that was very 
well so long as the business interests were 
actually giving the country a fair share of 
prosperity. But if it should appear that 
we have entered upon a new era, that busi- 
ness leadership is no longer sound, that 
business men, unaided and unhindered by 
the government, can no longer give pros- 
perity to the people, then it seems very 
likely that the majority will turn away 
from the party which has always stood ip 
such close association with business. 

To put the matter in other words, let 
us say that a business revival might render 
the mood of the nation conservative again 
and, in that case, the conservative Repub- 
lican party might easily come back into 
power. If, on the other hand, the industrial 
situation remains acute, if life continues to 
be insecure, then the mood of the country 
is likely to be liberal or radical and, in 
that case, it seems unlikely that the Repub- 
lican party, conservative as it is, could 
hold its place. 

But is it possible that the Republicans 
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might become even more liberal than 
President Roosevelt—that they might be- - 
come even radical? It is hard to con- 
ceive of such a thing. It seems more prob- 
able that if the country should go to radi- 
calism it will go under the leadership of 4 
new party which does not take the name of 
the Republicans. A party already in exist- 
ence has a tremendous advantage, of course, 
because it is organized. It has its party 
officers and workers in every precinct. But 
these officers are conservative. One cad 
scarcely imagine their staying with the 
party and remaining in its organization ¥ 
the party should become socialistic. 
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Another Truce Cabinet Is Formed in France 


in the hands of a cabinet presided over by 
a premier. The president of France, like 
the king of England, has very little real 
authority. His is an honorary position 
and he is more or less a figurehead. The 
real head of the government is the prentier, 
and the real governing body of the republic 
is the parliament, composed of two houses, 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 
The Chamber of Deputies, or lower house, 
exerts far more influence than the Senate. 
Cabinet System 

Practically all members of French cabi- 
nets are members of the parliament. Thus 
they are in a position to exert considerable 
influence in shaping legislation. They can 
introduce bills and push them through to 
enactment. They become legislative lead- 
ers. But the important thing about the 
French system is that the cabinet, in order 
to remain in power, must at all times be 
able to command a majority in the parlia- 
ment. If, at any time, a majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies or the Senate votes 
against a measure supported by the cabi- 
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net, however trivial or unimportant it may 
be, the cabinet is forced to resign. It is 
said to have lost the confidence of the par- 
liament, and a new cabinet, capable of 
commanding a majority, must be selected 
in its place. 

It is really a very easy matter to over- 
throw a government in France. Every 
time a fairly large number of deputies or 
senators become dissatisfied with the pre- 
mier or the cabinet they raise an issue on 
the floor of the chamber and vote against 
the cabinet. If they are successful in win- 
ning enough votes, they are victorious and 
the cabinet must go. Sometimes the vote 
is taken on a really serious issue, but more 
often the issue is extremely trivial and 
serves merely as an excuse to get rid of 
the cabinet and to install a new one. 

Of course, it would not be a difficult 
job for a cabinet to remain in power if 
France had only two or three parties as 
we have and as Great Britain has. But 
there are more than a dozen different po- 
litical groups or blocs in the French par- 
lament, ranging from the Communists 
and Socialists through the liberal parties 
and over to the ultraconservative groups, 
such as those which seek to establish a 
Monarchy in France. Thus no cabinet 
can remain in power merely by getting 
the support of one party or group. It 
must be supported by several, and, natu- 
rally, must have representatives of several 
parties among its members. One reason 
why the Doumergue cabinet was considered 
80 strong was that it was composed of a 
large number of really influential political 
leaders of a number of important groups 
In the parliament. The Flandin cabinet is 
likewise composed of men whose political 
views vary from extreme conservative to 
extreme liberal. 

Had Doumergue been able to hold the 
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members of his cabinet together, he would 
not have been forced to resign. But his 
cabinet broke away from him on the issue 
of constitutional reform. The six mem- 
bers of the Radical Socialist party, now 
the largest in the Chamber of Deputies, 
were opposed to Doumergue’s plan of 
modification of the French constitution. 
Led by Edouard Herriot, one of France’s 
most outstanding post-war politicians, the 
Radical Socialists resigned and there was 
nothing left for Doumergue to do but to 
step out himself, for he knew that he 
could never command a vote in parlia- 
ment without the backing of this power- 
ful group. Flandin is more acceptable to 
the Radical Socialists and they have given 
indication that they will accept him as 
premier, for the time being. Moreover, 
the new premier has included enough 
strong men of other parties to insure him 
the majority he must have if he is to re- 
main in office. 

But only the most optimistic believe 
that Flandin will last very long, for, sooner 
or later, the groups now supporting him 
will drift apart on some specific issue. 
They will refuse to continue their support, 
and out he will go, just as all the others 
have gone. 

Reforms Defeated 

Doumergue wanted to change all this so 
that the cabinet could not be overthrown 
so easily. The main feature of his pro- 
posed constitutional reforms was an 
amendment which would place greater 
power in the hands of the premier. He 
proposed that, in case of an adverse vote 
in parliament, the premier should have 
the right to ask the president to dissolve 
the parliament and call new elections 
throughout the country. At present, such 
a procedure is not possible. The president 
does not have the right to dissolve parlia- 
ment, and the Chamber of Deputies can 
be dissolved only by a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate, an almost impossible majority 
to obtain. 

Doumergue modeled his reform largely 
on the British system. When the British 
parliament votes against a measure spon- 
sored or supported by the cabinet, the 
cabinet has two alternatives. If the prime 
minister feels that the people of the na- 
tion are supporting him on the issue and 
are against the parliament, he can request 
the king to dissolve parliament and call 
for the election of a new House of Com- 
mons. If, on the other hand, he feels that 
the people are with the parliament and 
opposed to the cabinet, he and the 
cabinet can resign and a new one will be 
chosen in its place. This practice leads to 
stability, for members of parliament are 
very careful about voting against the cab- 
inet, knowing that a defeat of the cabinet 
may mean that they will have to face their 
electors and run the risk of being ousted. 
In France, members of parliament run no 
such risk, and they can throw out as many 
cabinets as they like without any personal 
danger to themselves. 
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Admittedly France 
needs something like 
this if she is ever to 
avoid perpetual cabinet 





Doumergue on his con- 
stitutional reforms? The 
reason is not hard to 
find. In the first place, 
M. Doumergue irri- 
tated most of the mem- 
bers of his cabinet by 
refusing to take them 
into his confidence be- 
fore announcing his plan. 
Instead of consulting 
the cabinet, the ex-pre- 





mier went over its head 
and appealed directly to 
the country in three ra- 
dio addresses. Dou- 
mergue violated French 
political etiquette and he 
is now paying the price 
by being relegated to 
political retirement. 

But the Radical Socialist members of the 
cabinet and the other political leaders 
who balked Doumergue on this issue 
of reform did not act solely on such a 
flimsy excuse. There was a very good 
reason behind their action. They felt that 
the reform, if enacted. would place far too 
much power in the hands of the premier. 
He would have a weapon which he could 
constantly hold over the heads of the par- 
liament. At any time he could force it to 
vote with him by threatening to dissolve 
it, thus forcing the members to go home 
and seek reélection. And that is a thing 
which no one who holds political office by 
popular election is overanxious to do. 

Dictatorship Menace 

To the Radical Socialists and other lib- 
eral political groups, this strengthening of 
the hands of the executive branch of the 
government would constitute a grave men- 
ace to democracy in France. Once the par- 
liament was deprived of its long-cherished 
prerogative to throw out at will cabinets 
which it did not like, there is no telling 
what might happen. Might not the pre- 
mier use his new power to establish a dic- 
tatorship? the Radical Socialists ask. 

In France, there has recently been a 
great deal of talk about dictatorship and 
the establishment of Fascism. Many strong 
organizations are openly in favor of a Fas- 
cist régime for France. During the Feb- 
ruary riots which brought Doumergue 
rushing back to Paris to assume control, 
the Fascist elements were strongly in evi- 
dence. Thus it is only natural that those 
political groups genuinely interested in the 
preservation of democracy in France 
should shy away from anything that bears 
even the faintest resemblance to dictator- 
ship, or which might lead in that direction. 

On the other hand, the French people 
are pretty much fed up with the eternal 
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Within the last nine months the French capital has been the scene of rioting which, it is 
feared, will be repeated now that the government has entered another critical stage. 
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bickerings of politicians and the constan' 
instability and uncertainty resulting fron 
the present system. They want a gover. 
ment which will be able to deal effective 
blows at the depression and which wii 
weed out the political corruption which 1: 
known to exist in France. It is not with 
out significance that the February riot: 
were due largely to a feeling of disgust a: 
what the people considered incompetenc. 
on the part of political leaders, nor is 1: 
meaningless that the flurry of disorders 1 
Paris attending the downfall of Doumerguc 
should have been accompanied by shouts 
of “Down with the deputies” by the irate 
populace, 

The truth of the matter is that Pierre 
Etienne Flandin has no easy job ahead 
of him. Not only will he have the difficult 
task of holding together the incongruous 
and opposing factions within his cabinet 
and in the Chamber of Deputies, but he 
will have to do something to satisfy the 
increasing demands of the French people 
for successful action in the economic and 
political fields. There are political scan- 
dals of long standing which have not yet 
been satisfactorily explained to the French 
people and for which an explanation is 
urgently demanded. There is the demand 
for action to revive French exports which 
have dwindled rapidly since goth Great 
Britain and the United States have aban- 
doned the gold standard. More than that, 
the French people are irked at the high 
cost of living and extensive unemployment 


Flandin’s Task 


Equally serious are the problems in the 
international field which confront Flandin. 
The work of Louis Barthou in so aligning 
the powers of Europe against Germany as 
to make that country harmless has been 
left incompleted by the assassination of 
that foreign minister. The arrangement 
with Italy, by which the two countries 
would settle their differences and codperate 
in European affairs, has not been carried 
through. And ever-present is the specter 
of trouble in the Saar as the date for the 
plebiscite approaches. 

Few cabinets in the post-war history of 
France have taken office in the midst of 
greater uncertainty or danger. Few have 
had such momentous decisions to make as 
will the one now in power. The most en- 
couraging feature of the present situation 
seems to be the personality of the new 
premier. Flandin is generally regarded as 
a strong leader. Although never having 
served as premier before, he has been 
minister of finance in a number of cabi- 
nets and in that position has shown a grasp 
of economic problems. He is one of the 
most capable of the members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and may wel! provide the 
leadership necessary to carry France over 
an extremely difficult and trying period. 
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The papers are filled with details of the preparations being made for the not in treaties but in revolution. The New York Tribune calls attention to 
hanging of John Brown, who led the raid last month on Harper's Ferry. There “the great scheme of General Garibaldi for procuring 1,000,000 muskets to arm 
is much talk of an attempted rescue, and every little hayrick fire in the vicinity the people of central Italy” and adds: “It is a wise and happy idea. There is 
causes fresh alarm to the panicky citizens. Feverish precautions are being a subscription book in our publication office.” 
taken at Charlestown, Virginia, where the old abolitionist is to be put to death. 
Meetings are being held throughout the North in protest against the hanging 
and to raise funds for Captain Brown's family. Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry Ward Beecher have delivered glowing eulogies of the condemned man. 


A resolution has been adopted to appeal to the patriotism of the state gov- 
ernments to aid in the erection of a magnificent monument to George Wash- 
ington in the nation’s capital. Governors are asked to suggest appropriations 
to their respective legislatures. 

President Buchanan has abandoned his intention of seizing several provinces Adelina Patti has scored a tremendous success in her operatic debut at 
in the north of Mexico in retaliation to Mexican bandit raids into Texas. Despite the New York Academy of Music. There is considerable excitement in music 
the courtesy and friendly attitude of Mexican officials, who actually sent troops circles over the 16-year-old prima donna. Miss Patti is one of the very first 
to aid the Texas sheriff, the president and his cabinet had decided on an invasion. native-born Americans to achieve distinction on the opera stage. . 

It is believed throughout the country that President Buchanan was hoping to The Omaha “Republican” announces, on the authority of persons just re- 
smooth over the Harper's Ferry incident by means of a foreign conquest, but turned from Fort Kearney, the death of Kit Carson, famous frontiersman. 
has been restrained by indignant public opinion. General Carson died at Taos, New Mexico, where he was Indian agent. 

The country is saddened by the death of its first internationally known author Literary note: The New York “Tribune” announces a new serial for next 
—Washington Irving. The creator of Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod Crane died year from the pen of William M. Thackeray. “Mr. Thackeray.” says Horace 
after a brief illness at the age of 77 at his rural retreat at Sunnyside, near (Greeley’s paper, “has hardly the temper for an editor and his own st le is 
Tarrytown on the Hudson. e : J : y 


; : ; vorn out. Though a smart novel writer he is rather a diner-out than a jour- 
General Garibaldi declares that the hope of a united, independent Italy lies _nalist.” 




















